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TRUE STORIES. By rue avruoress or ‘ Atwayrs Happy.’ 
No. I. 


ABOUT ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


LEXANDER the Great was the son 
of Philip, king of Macedon ; his 
mother’s name was Olympias, and his 
tutor was the great Aristotle, a man as 
much celebrated for his wisdom, as Alex- 
ander was for his conquests. You must 
read both their histories at large; and 
when you have done so, perhaps you will 
think Aristotle the greater man of the two. 
Icannot pretend to give you an ac- 
count of all the exploits of this victorious 
king. Pray look into a map of the world ; 
fora map of any one quarter of it will 
notdo. Alexander carried his trium- 
phant arms into Europe, Asia, and Afri- 
ca. America, you know, had not then 
been discovered. 

Look at Greece ; he made himself 
master of it. Run youreye over Persia ; 
he was its conqueror. See Egypt; he 
subdued it. ‘Trace the course of the 
Ganges in India ; to the banks of that 
nver he led his victorious bands. Behold 
Babylon ; there he closed his life. After 
years of successful war on the human 
race, there was one conquest he never 
obtained,—a conquest over himself; he 
died the victim of folly and _ self-indul- 
gence: the conqueror of the world lost 
his life by excessive drinking ! 


The very day on which Alexander was 
born, the temple of Diana, at Ephesus, a 
city of Ionia in Greece, was burned. 
This temple was one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. Alexander had other 
very good masters besides Aristotle ; and 
he early showed a desire to distinguish 
himself. He read a great deal: Homer’s 
Iliad he especially studied. He was of a 
cheerful temper ; a little positive in his 
opinion, but always ready to give it up, if 
reasonably convinced of its impropriety. 

When very young, he managed the 
fiery war-horse Bucephalus, which no 
one else dared to mount ; and afterwards 
he built a city in honor of this noble steed 
calling it Bucephalia after him. When 
he attended his father to battle, he showed 
as much skill as valor, and once had the 
happiness to save his parent’s life, when 
it was in great danger from an enemy. 

He was only twenty years old when 
the death of Philip raised him to the 
throne ; and,so high were his abilities 
rated, that he was soon after declared 
generalissimo, or chief commander, of the 
Greeks, against the Persians. He once 
proudly asked some ambassadors, who he 
supposed were afraid of him, ‘ What do 
you dread most ?’? They replied, ‘ We 
are afraid of nothing but the falling of the 
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sky and stars ;’\—a neat way of telling 
him that they feared neither him nor any 
other man. 

At Corinth, he saw Diogenes of Sino- 
pe, surnamed the Cynic, because he af- 
fected great dislike of wealth and rank, 
and lived in a strange rude manner. 
Alexander asked whether he wanted any 
thing ? ‘ Yes,’ said Diogenes, ‘ I want 
you to stand out of my sunshine, and not 
to take from me what you cannot give me.’ 
He said this, I imagine, to show Alexan- 
der that there were things which, great 
as he was, he could neither govern nor 
bestow ; for certainly he could not rule 
or give the sunshine. Alexander admir- 
ed this speech, and directly remarked, 
‘ Were I not Alexander, 1 would be Di- 
ogenes.’ As much, I suppose, as to say, 
‘Had [ not all things as Alexander, I 
would desire to scorn all things as Di- 
ogenes.’ 

This Diogenes, of whom many ludic- 
rous stories are related, though a mere 
churl in his manners, was a philosopher 
of acute genius, with some learning, and 
more skill in the knowledge of mankind. 
He was born at Sinope, a city of Pontus, 
where his father was what in modern 
times would be called a banker: being 
accused of coining false money, Diogenes 
fled to Athens, and became a pupil of 
Antisthenes, whose disposition correspon 
ded with his own. 

In the streets of Athens, Diogenes was 
to be seen in a coarse double cloak, which 
served him for clothing by day and for a 
eovering by night. He boasted that the 


porticoes and public buildings were erect, 
ed for his use, and there he would dine, 
sleep, and lecture. He carried a walle 
for such food as was given him; and was 
accustomed to endure the extremes of 
heat and cold. A friend had promised {g 
build him a small hut ; but, as it was no 
finished as soon as the philosopher wish. 
ed, he took up his abode in an open ves 
sel, which has been called his tud. This 
vessel, or others of a similar kind, he is 
represented as making his constant _regj. 
dence ; but, more probably he only lived 
in it while indulging his angry fit. 

In his old age, Diogenes, making a 
voyage to Aigina, was taken by pirates 
toCrete,and sold as aslave. The eccep 
tricity of his manners induced Zeniades, 
a rich Corinthian, to purchase him: Ze 
niades took him to Corinth, where, after 
some experience of his talents and charac. 
ter,he gave him his liberty and his children 
toeducate. He also committed his house 
hold concerns to his care ; and was9 
well satisfied with his conduct, that he 
often declared he had brought a good ge- 
nius into his house. 

It was here that the interview just spo 
ken of, between Diogenes and Alexander, 
took place ; and here he died, in the year 


324 beforeChrist, after a life of the greatest | 


indigence, about the 96th year of his age. 

We must now return to Alexander, 
who resolved, before he marched into 
Asia, to consult the Oracle at Delphi; 
but, as he visited the temple on a day ™ 
which consultations were forbidden, the 
priestess refused to go into the temple 
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Alexander, unaccustomed to denial, seiz- 
ed her by the arm, and drew her forward ; 
‘Ah, my son ! you are irresistible ! ex- 
claimed the priestess. These words, he 
said, were a sufficient answer, and he 
went away, well pleased with the speech 
of the holy woman. 

He was of a generous disposition, if 
giving largely constitutes generosity ; and 
once, after having made splendid presents 
and given away all he was worth, Perdic- 
cas asked him, ‘ My lord, what have you 
kept for yourself ? ‘ Hope,’ replied the 
king. ‘ Then that hope ought also to 
satisfy us,’ replied Perdiccas, and refused 
the gift appointed for him. 

But intoxication was the bane of Alex- 
ander: in one drunken fit, he killed his 
kind friend Clitus ; in another, he con- 
sented to the wishes of the wicked woman 
Lais, and with his own hand set fire to 
the beautiful palace of Persepolis. 

His behavior to the family of Darius, 
king of Persia, after he had taken away 
the life and the crown of that unfortunate 
monarch, is better worth remembering. 
He married Statira, the daughter of Da- 
rus, and treated his widow and her other 
children with tenderness and humanity. 

He loved his friend Hephestion faith- 
fully and warmly, and mourned his death 
with sincere feeling ; he allowed him to 
speak to him with freedom and honesty, 
and never was offended at anything he 
suid. Sisygambis, the mother of Darius, 
with his wife and family, fell into the 
hands of Alexander after the battle of 
lssus. He visited them, attended by his 
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friend Hephestion, who, being the taller 
and handsomer man, the queens took him 
for the conqueror, and fell at his feet. 
When informed of their mistake, they 
were much confounded ; but Alexander 
kindly said—‘ Good mother! you have 
not been mistaken ; Hephestion is only 
another Alexander.’ A neat way of say- 
ing, that his friend was his other self. 

Whilst he was dangerously ill at Tar- 
sus, owing to his imprudently bathing in 
the river Cydnus when he was extremely 
hot, he received a letter from Parmenio, 
bidding him beware of his physician 
Philip, for Philip had been bribed by Da- 
rius to poison him. Alexander, when he 
had read this letter, put it under his_pil- 
low. When Philip came in with some 
medicine, Alexander took the cup and 
drank off the draught, having first given 
Philip the letter to read, and fixing his 
eyes upon himas he did so. Philip pro- 
ved worthy of the confidence of his sove- 
reign ; for Alexander soon after recover- 
ed, to the inexpressible joy of his army. 

He behaved very kindly to his mother, 
listening to her reproofs with mildness 
and patience ; and when Antipater, whom 
he left to govern Macedonia in his ab- 
sence, wrote a long letter complaining of 
Olympias, the king said with a smile, 
‘ Antipater does not know that one tear 
shed by a mother will obliterate ten such 
letters as this.’ 

In India, he conquered a king named 
Porus, who was seven feet and a half 
high : this singularly tall man, when in- 
troduced to Alexander, was asked by him 
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~ iow he would be treated. ‘ Like a king,’ 
Teplied Porus. Alexander was so much 
pleased with this answer, that he restored 
his kingdom to him, and ever afterwards 
treated him with kindness and respect. 

~~ But T cannot go on any longer speak- 
ing of Alexander ; you must read his 
life in Rollin, and then you will know all 
the good and all the evil of his character. 

- He died—and what then became of his 

mighty conquests! His successors quar- 
trelled about the division of the immense 
territory he had subdued. They murder- 
ed his infant son, his mother, and his two 
wives, Roxana and Statira ; and in a very 
few years the countries he had intended 
to form into one vast empire, were split 
into many small kingdoms. Alexander 
died at Babylon, aged 33, B.C. 323. 

I ought to make you acquainted with 
two actions of Alexander the Great, be- 
cause they are both often spoken of. Just 
before his dangerous illness, he took the 
city of Gordium, in Phrygia. In this 


MIDSUMMER-DAY. 


city was a chariot, to the pole of which 
knot was so curiously tied, that it was 
thought impossible to untwist it. There 
was also a saying in the city, that who. 
soever should untie this knot would pos. 
sess the empire of Asia. 

Alexander was confident that the say. 
ing related to him ;_ but, as he tried in 
vain to untwist the well-concealed strings, 
his patience failed, and with his sword he 
cut asunder the knot he could not untie, 

In the midst of the deserts of Libya, in 
Africa, Alexander found the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon ; and he persuaded the 
priests to declare that he was the son of 
this heathen god. From that time, there 
fore, he always called himself ‘ Alexan- 
der the king, son of Jupiter Ammon, 
Not satisfied with this preposterous folly, 
he even desired that his courtiers and 
subjects should adore him, as if he were 
really something more than mortal : buat 
we have already seen how this self-styled 
immortal god died at Babylon. 





MABEL ON MIDSUMMER-DAY. 


: Arise, my maiden, Mabel, 
The mother said, ‘ arise, 


A STORY OF OLDEN TIMC. 


For the golden sun of Midsummer 
Is shining in the skies. 


‘ Arise, my little maiden, 
For thou must speed away, 
To wait upon thy grandmother 
This livelong summer day. 


‘And thou must carry with thee 
This wheaten cake so fine ; 

This new-made pot of butter ; 
This little flask of wine. 


‘ And tell the dear old body, 
This day I cannot come, 








| of 


but 





For the good man went out yester-morn, 


And he is not come home. 


‘And more than this, poor Amy 
Upon my knee doth lie ; 

I fear me, with this fever-pain 
The little child will die! 


‘And thou canst help thy grandmother ; 
The table thou canst spread ; 

Canst feed the little dog and bird, 
And thou canst make her bed. 


‘And thou canst fetch the water 
From the lady-well hard by ; 

And thou canst gather from the wood 
The fagots brown and dry. 


‘Canst go down to the lonesome glen, 
To milk the mother-ewe ; 

This is the work, my Mabel, 
That thou wilt have to do. 


‘But listen now, my Mabel, 
This is Midsummer-day, 

When all the fairy people 
From elf-land come away. 


‘And when thou art in lonesome glen, 
Keep by the running burn, 

And do not pluck the strawberry flower, 
Nor break the lady-fern. 


‘But think not of the fairy-folk, 
Lest mischief should befall ; 
Think only of poor Amy, 
And how thou lov’st us all. 


‘Yet keep good heart, my Mabel, 
If thou the fairies see, 

And give them kindly answer 
If they should speak to thee. 


‘And when into the fir-wood 
Thou go’st for fagots brown, 
Do not, like idle children, 
Go wandering up and down. 
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‘ But, fill thy little apron, 





My child, with earnest speed ; 
And that thou break no living bough 
Within the wood, take heed. 


‘For they are spiteful brownies 
Who in the wood abide, 

So be thou careful of this thing, 
Lest evil should betide. . 


‘But think not, little Mabel, 
Whilst thou art in the wood, 

Of dwarfish, wilful brownies, 
But of the Father good. 


‘ And when thou goest to the spring, 
To fetch the water thence, 

Do not disturb the little stream, 
Lest this should give offence. 


‘ Por the queen of all the fairies 
She loves that water bright ; 

I've seen her drinking there myself 
On many a summer night. 


‘ But she’s a gracious lady, 
And her thou need’st not fear ; 
Only disturb thou not the stream, 
Nor spill the water clear !” 


‘ Now all this I will heed, mother, 
Will no word disobey, 

And wait upon my grandmother 
This livelong summer day !’ 


PART IU. 


Away tripped little Mabel, 
With the wheaten cake so fine ; 
With the new-made pat of butter, 
And the little flask of wine. 


And long before the sun was hot, 
And morning mists had cleared, 

Beside the good old grandmother 
The willing child appeared. 
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And all her mother’s message 
She told with right good-will, 

How that the father was away, 
And the little child was ill. 


And then she swept the hearth up clean, 
And then the table spread ; 

And next she fed the dog and bird ; 
And then she made the bed. 


‘ Anci go now,’ said the grandmother, 
‘Ten paces down the dell, 

And bring in water for the day ; 
Thou know'st the lady-well !’ 


The iirst time that good Mabel went, 
Nothing at all saw she, 

Except a bird—a sky-blue bird— 
That sate upon a tree. 


The next time that good Mabel went, 
There sate a lady bright 

Beside the well,—a lady small, 
All clothed in green and white. 


A curtsey low made Mabel, 
And then she stooped to fill 

Her pitcher at the sparkling spring, 
But no drop did she spill. 


‘Thou art a handy maiden,’ 
The fairy lady said ; 

‘Thou hast not spill’d a drop, nor yet 
The fair spring troubléd !’ 


‘ And for this thing that thou hast done, 
Yet may’st not understand, 

I give to thee a better gift 
Than houses or than land. 


‘ Thou shalt do well, whate’er thou dost, 
As thou hast done this day ; 

Shalt have the will and power to please, 
And shalt be loved alway !’ 


Thus having said, she passed from sight, 
And nought could Mabel see, 

But the little bird, the sky-blue bird, 
Upon the leafy tree. 


—‘ And now go,’ said the grandmother, 
‘ And fetch in fagots dry ; 

All in the neighboring fir-wood, 
Beneath the trees they lie.’ 


Away went kind, good Mabel, 
Into the fir-wood near, 
Where al) the ground was dry and brown, 
And the grass grew brown and sere. 


She did not wander up and down, 
Nor yet a live branch pull, 
But steadily of the fallen boughs 

She picked her apron full. 


And when the wild-wood brownies 
Came sliding to her mind, 

She drove them thence, as she was told, 
With home-thoughts sweet and kind. 


But all the while the brownies 
Within the fir-wood still, 

They watched her how she picked the wood, 
And strove to do no ill. 


‘ And oh, but she is small and neat,’ 
Said one, ‘ ’twere shame to spite 
A creature so demure and meek, 
A creature harmless quite !’ 


‘ Look only,’ said another, 
‘ At her little gown of blue ; 

At the kerchief pinned about her head, 
And at her little shoe !’ 


‘ Oh, but she is a comely child,’ 
Said a third, ‘and we will lay 
A good-luck-penny in her path, 
A boon for her this day,— 
Seeing she broke no living wood ; 
No live thing did affray ! 


With that the smallest penny, 
Of the finest silver ore, 

Upon the dry and slippery path, 
Lay Mabel’s feet before. 











With joy she picked the penny up, 

' The fairy penny good ; 

And with her fagots dry and brown 
Went wondering from the wood. 


‘Now she has that,’ said the brownies, 
‘ Let flax be ever so dear, 

Will buy her clothes of the very best, 
For many and many a year 


—' And go now,’ said the grandmother, 
‘Since falling is the dew, 

Go down unto the lonesome glen, 
And milk the mother-ewe ! 


All down into the lonesome glen, 
Through copses thick and wild ; 

Thro’ muist, rank grass, by trickling streams, 
Went on the willing child. 


And when she came to Jonesome glen, 
She kept beside the burn, 

And neither plueked the strawberry-flower, 
Nor broke the lady-fern. 


And while she milked the mother-ewe 
Within the lonesome glen, 

She wished that little Amy 

* Were strong and well again. 


And soon as she had thought this thought, 
She heard a coming sound, 
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As if a thousand fairy-folk 
Were gathering all around. 


And then she heard a little voice, 
Shrill as the midge’s wing, 

That spake aloud, ‘ a human child 
Is here—yet mark this thing! 


‘ The lady-fern is all unbroke, 
The strawberry-flower unta’en ! 
What shall be done for her, who still 
From mischief can refrain ?’ 


‘ Give her a fairy-cake !’ said one, 
‘ Grant her a wish "’ said three ; 

‘ The latest wish that she hath wish’d,’ 
Said all, ‘ whate’er it be !’ 


—Kind Mabel heard the words they spake, 
And, from the lonesome glen, 

Unto the good old grandmother 
Went gladly back again. 


Thus happened it to Mabel 
On that Midsummer-day, 
And these three fairy-blessings 
She took with her away. 


—’Tis good to make all duty sweet, 
To be alert and kind ; 

Tis good, like little Mabel, 
To have a willing mind! 


Mary Howrrrt. 
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View of New-York. 


ADVENTURES OF CHARLES RAMBLER—2np senizs. 
For Parley’s Magazine. 


Y last ramble, you may recollect, 

was to Newyork. Now if you are 

not quite tired of ‘Ramblers’ and ‘Rovers,’ 

I will tell something more of what I have 
seen. 

I went on board the Havre packet-ship 
Albany at Newyork on the 24th of May, 
1836. This was the day for sailing, but 
as the wind was unfavorable the ship on- 
ly hauled into the stream and anchored. 
After remaining in the river, opposite the 
city, two weeks, a bright sun and clear 
sky beamed upon us; the westerly breeze 
swept over the waters; the steamboat 
came with our passengers, we spread our 
canvass and sailed away. It was a love- 
ly morning on the 9th of June,and every 
thing around us, as we passed down the 


bay, was clothed in smiles of beauty, all 
life and motion. At noon we found our 
selves beyond Sandy-hook. Long-island 
stretched away to the north-east. The 
shores of Jersey, extending far to the 
south-west, were lost in the blending of 
sky, land and ocean. Numerous vessels, 
from the light craft of the pilot to the ma- 
jestic and proudly moving ship, were 
ploughing the blue waters. The bright sky 
above us was garnished with beautiful 
silvery clouds, true emblems of beauty, 
displaying the goodness of Him, at whose 
bidding they float over land and sea, git 
ing man bright and lovely visions. 

I have left the land from various parts 
of the United States, New-England, Vir 
ginia and South-Carolina, and have wit 
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nessed great varieties of pleasant sailing, 
but none so pleasant as this. ‘Towards 
night the hills faded behind us, and soon 
the ‘world of waters was our home.’ 

Fair weather and favorable winds ac- 
companied us for many days. The mo- 
notony of a sea life was varied by the 
cheer of lively companions and the enter- 
tainment of books ; so that we passed 
over the Atlantic with no small amount 
of pleasure. The monotony of which I 
speak was sometimes interrupted by a 
strong breeze, that nerved the courage of 
the bold and blanched the cheeks of the 
faint-hearted. I do not intend to describe 
sea-adventures, because others may do it 
better, and because I may find more to 
say about the land. I must however tell 
you a little of what occurred on board the 
ship. One day, as we were sailing along 
finely with all our heavy sails and many 
light ones stretched out to catch the driv- 
ing wind, the main-royal-mast ‘went 
smash to the leeward,’ and hung swing- 
ing forward of the top-gallant sail; but 
by the skill and activity of an officer and 
some seamen it was soon cleared from its 
‘entanglements’ and sent down upon deck. 
This was a small spar and high aloft, and 
was carried away by the force of the wind. 
Perhaps you may say that the royal, at 
such a time, should have been furled. 
But you should remember that packets 
should go as fast as the wind will drive 
them, even when they sail on the days 
appointed ; but when they sail, as the 
case was with us, many days after the 
regular time, there is some necessity of 
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driving. Hence under such circumstances 
if there was a little ‘crashing of spars 
and ropes,’ we must not wonder. You 
may perhaps say, that carrying sail to 
such an extreme, as is often the fact with 
these packets, endangers the safety of 
those on board. Now this is possible. 
The greatest danger however is to the 
sailors, who must take in the sails,when 
the wind has so far increased that the 
ship, under its overpowering crowd of 
canvass, instead of bounding lightly for- 
ward is pressed deep into the waves, and 
thus moves more slowly than with less 
sail; or when the smaller spars are strain- 
ed so far, that they bend to the gale and 
seem ready to leap in fragments from 
their stations. Long experience and skill 
are necessary in such cases to avoid dan- 
ger ; and in general | am inclined to be- 
lieve that in these packets there is so 
much care on the part of the officers that 
few lives are lost in ‘ carrying sail.’ 

When [ speak of danger to sailors, I 
do not mean that the lives of sailors are 
less valuable than those of others. Every 
person's life ought ever to be valued, and 
the life of the meanest individual ought 
no sooner to be thrown away, than that 
of the most exalted. Life should never 
be wasted or heedlessly exposed to dan- 
ver. 

In addition to the loss of the main-roy- 
al-mast, our foretopsail was rent, or as 
seamen say ‘split.’ The wind blewa 
strong gale when this occurred, but it did 
not prevent the sailors from immediately 
removing the torn sail and putting anoth- 
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er in its place. A few days after this 
happened, the, topsail that supplied the 
place of the torn one was also split ; but 
this was done in the act of furling ; for 
so strong was the wind that this sail 
could be carried no longer. The wind 
increased, and we were driven before it 
like a bird of the air. The sea presented 
a wild and fearful aspect. Wave after 
wave rolled majestically forward, and the 
broad prospect around was one of power 
unlimited. We flew away on the wings of 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 


the wind, and drew nearer and nearer the 
shores of Europe. During this gale we 
ran many a long league, but the power of 
the tempest soon passed away, and the 
ship was again under a full press of can- 
vass. ‘Time passed on, and in 20 days 
after leaving Newyork we anchored in 
the mouth of the Seine, near Havre, 
Most of the passengers then went ashore 
with the captain. When the tide rose at 
evening, we approached the pier head 
and entered the dock. 
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Sportinc through the forest wide ; 
Playing by the water-side ; 
Wandering o'er the heathy fells ; 
Down within the woodland @ells ; 
All among the mountains wild 
Dwelleth many a little child! 


In the baron’s hall of pride ; 

By the poor man’s dull fireside ; 
‘Mid the mighty, ’mid the mean, 
Little children may be seen, 

Like the flowers that spring up fair, 
Bright and countless, everywhere ! 


In the far isles of the main ; 

In the desert’s lone domain ; 

In the savage mountain-glen, 
*Mong the tribes of swarthy men ; 
Wheresoe’er a foot hath gone : 
Wheresoe’er the sun hath shone 


On a league of peopled ground, 
Little children may be found! 


Blessings on them! they in me 
Move a kindly sympathy, 

With their wishes, hopes, and fears ; 
With their laughter and their tears ; 
With their wonder so intense, 

And their small experience ! 


Little children, not alone 
On the wide earth are ye known, 


’Mid its labors and its cares, 

’Mid its sufferings and its snares. 
Free from sorrow, free from strife, 
In the world of love and life, 
Where no sinful thing hath trod ; 
In the presence of your God, 
Spotless, blameless, glorified, 


Little children, ye abide ! 
Many Howrrt. 












Philadelphia, May 21, 1840. 

DEAR MR PARLEY, 

ERE I am at last in this great city, 

about which I have heard so much, 
but which I have never till now been a- 
ble to see. I have been thinking, ever 
since I left Boston, that it would be per- 
haps interesting to your little readers to 
have some account of the sights and 
sounds of the ‘city of brotherly love,’ and 
so I concluded to write you a letter about 
my adventures here, and ask you to put 
it in your entertaining magazine, to which 
I have subscribed some three or four 
years. As I never had been more than 
eighteen miles from Boston, my ideas of 
‘a great city were confined to that which I 
knew the best, and I was astonished when 
I got to Newyork to see the immense 
size of that great metropolis, although I 
could not get a chance to see much of it, 
being hurried from the Sound boat to the 
Philadelphia boat so quickly, yet I saw 
enough to amaze and bewilder me in the 
few crowded streets I passed through. 

Well, when I got to Philadelphia, 
which only took about six and half hours, 
although it is one hundred miles, I was 
soeager to see the city that I did not 
wait for my dinner, neither did I let my 
uncle, who was with me, have his dinner, 
but dragged him off to show me the 
sights. 

We went straight up Chesnut street, 
at least as straight as we were able to do 
without getting run down by the drays, 
carts, omnibusses, wheelbarrows, &c. 
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with which the street and pavement was 
crowded, until we got to Third street, 
when we heard a shrill blast of a horn, 
which we soon saw proceeded from a 
train of cars coming up the city rail road 
loaded with goods, on their way to Pitts- 
burg and the far-west. I told my uncle 
I thought it was not a good plan to ley 
a rail road through the very heart of such 
a populous city ; but he said there were 
no accidents scarcely of any consequence 
on.this road, except now and then an un- 
fortunate dog has his leg amputated with- 
out paying a doctor’s bill, or a slow-mo- 
tioned pig gets a limb dislocated by his 
tardy movements. 

We went on up a steep hill to Fourth 
street. This would hardly be called a 
hill by a Bostonian, who is used to much 
more perpendicular walks than this ; but 
the Philadelphians think it quite enough 
out of the level line to be comfortakle, es- 
pecially in a hot summer’s day. 

The length of the next two squares is 
paved with wooden blocks, which isa 
great improvement, making the wheels 
pass over it as quietly as on a carpet. In 
this square, namely, from Fifth to Sixth, 
is the old Statehouse, so dear to every 
American as the spot where our forefath- 
ers pledged their all for their couriry’s 
welfare. In the steeple is an immense 
bell, the largest I ever saw, the use of 
which we were soon apprized of, by its 
saluting us with fuur thundering strokes 
in quick succession, which I soon guessed 
meant ‘ fire, fire, fire !’ 
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Thad often heard of the fame of the 
Philadelphia firemen, and now, thought 
I, we shall know al! about them from our 
own observation. And, sure enough, in 
less than five minutes we had them thun- 
dering about us in such numbers that we 
were absolutely confounded with the rac- 
ket. We observed that they all seemed 
to know which way to run, and | after- 
wards found that the strokes of the bell 
which we heard indicated the fire to be 
in the western part of the city; as, when 
it rings one the fire is north, two for 
south, three for east, and soon. A very 
good arrangement | think. 

We followed the engines and hose to see 
the fire, and in about ten minutes reach- 
ed the place ; but found them preparing 


to return, having already put out the fire 
without giving more than four or five 
companies a chance to do any work. | 
was a carpenter’s shop which had caught 
fire in the loft, but as soon as the river 
Schuylkill was turned on it, it gave up. 
In fact, a fire has no chance in this city; 
they scarcely know what a great fire is, 
although now and then one gets a head 
of them to an extent which is not over. 
come without difficulty. 

I have got so tired in travelling about, 
that I must go to bed; and if you are so 
kind as to publish this, I will give you in 
my next a description of some of the 
public places, &c. in this beautiful, clean, 
right-angled city. Yours, 

S.G.W. 





THE CHILD AND THE FLOWERS. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


P UT by thy work, dear mother ; 
Dear mcther, come with me, 

For I’ve found within the garden, 
The beautiful sweet-pea ! 


And rows of stately hollyhocks 
Down by the garden-wall, 

All yellow, white, and crimson, 
So many-hued and tall ! 


And bending on their stalks, mother, 
Are roses whi‘e and red ; 

And pale-stemmed balsams all a-blow, 
On every garden-bed. 


Put by thy work, I pray thee, 
And come out, mother dear ! 


We used to buy these flowers, 
But they are growing here ! 


Oh, mother ! little Amy 

Would have loved these flowers to see ;— 
Dost remember how we tried to get 

For her a pink sweet-pea ? 


Dost remember how she loved 

Those rose-leaves pale and sere ? 
I wish she had but lived to see 

The lovely roses here ! 


Put by thy work, dear mother, 
And wipe those tears away ! 

And come into the garden 
Before ’tis set of day ! 
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TREES. 
(Continued from vol. vii. page 325.) 


THE WILLOW. 


* Emblem of sorrow, ’neath thy drooping boughs, 
The child of grief shall breathe the sacred vow ; 
Unseen, unheeded, shed the silent tear, 

And mourn the loss of friend or parent dear. 

Yes, for though passing time may soften grief, 
And life’s succeeding changes bring relief ; 

Yet, still remembrance shall return to thee, 

And bless thy friendly shade, sweet Willow Tree,’ 


LETTER VIII. 
] HAVE been torturing my memory, 
dear Child, by vain attempts to recol- 
lect what poet has celebrated the Wiz- 
tow, which is a very graceful and beau- 
tiful tree, well deserving poetical notice ; 
but my memory is very treacherous this 
morning, so I must confine my descrip- 
tion to prose. You will perceive, by the 
few lines I have written above, that the 
willow is the emblem of melancholy. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, one of the most 
eminent writers that ever flourished in 
England, planted a willow, which may 
still be seen near to the cathedral at 
Litchfield, where he was born. 

According to Linneus there are thirty 
species of willow ; but Millar only men- 
tions fourteen. 

The pliable sort is called Ozier, and is 
chiefly used for basket making. Hollow 
willows have been known to be nine feet 
in diameter, that is twenty-seven feet in 
circumference. The leaves and buds of 
the willow are used in medicine as astrin- 
gents. The flowers of several sorts of 
willows have an agreeable scent : from 
the Persian Willow may be distilled a 
water delightfully fragrant. 





In some parts of India the poor people 
make a sort of liquor from the willow 
flowers before they are opened, which im- 
toxicates them very suddenly. 

The bark of common willows has been 
found to be a useful medicine in agues. 

The Chinese employ their women and 
children in collecting cotton which they 
extract from a species of willow; they 
card it, pick out the seeds, and use it for 
many purposes in the place of cotton. 

In Lapland the bark of the willow is 
made into leather, which is manufactured 
into gloves. 

From the wood of the common sallow 
are made charcoal and drawing pencils. 

According to some botanists there are 
more than fifty British willows only. The 
sweet or bay-leaved willow is much used 
in Yorkshire for making: baskets ; its 
leaves afford a yellow dye. The com- 
mon, or white willow, takes its name from 
the white silken surface of the leaves on 
the under side. The bark is used to tan 
leather, and to dye yarn of a cinnamon 
colour. 

It is one of the trees to which the ne- 
cessitous Kamtschatdales are often oblig- 
ed to go for their daily bread, which they 
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216 TREES—THE WILLOW. 


make of the inner bark ground into 
flour. 

The grey willow or sallow, grows from 
six to twelve feet high. In many parts 
of England children gather the flowering 
branches of this tree on Palm Sunday 
and call them palms. The wood, which 
is soft and white, is made into handles 
for hatchets, spades, &c. It also furnish- 
es shoemakers with their cutting boards, 
and whetting-boards to smooth the edges 
of their knives upon. 

The weeping willow is a native of the 
Levant, and with its long, slender, pen- 
dulous branches, is one of the most ele- 
gant ornaments of landscape scenery. It 
loves to grow on the margins of brooks 
and ponds, which increases its beauty. 

The famous and admired weeping wil- 
low planted by Pope at Twickenham has 
lately been cut down. It came from 
Spain inclosing a present for lady Suffolk. 
Mr. Pope was in company when the cov- 
ering was taken off; he observed that 
the pieces of stick appeared as if they had 
some vegetation, and added, Perhaps they 
may produce something we have not in 
England. Under this idea he planted it 
in his garden, and it produced that most 
beautiful willow tree that has given birth 
to so many others. It is said, that the 
destruction of this tree was caused by the 
eager curiosity of Pope’s admirers, who 
by their numerous visits to see this pre- 
cious relic so disturbed and fatigued the 
possessor that to put an end tothe trouble 
at once, she gave orders to have it felled 
to the ground. 


The weeping willow, in addition to the 


. pensive, drooping appearance of its brap. 


ches, weeps little drops of water, which 
stand like fallen tears upon the leaves, 

The willow seems, from the oldeg 
times, to have been dedicated to grief ; 
underneath their branches the children of 
Israel lamented their captivity. ‘ By the 
rivers of Babylon we sat down, yea, we 
wept when we remembered Zion; we 
hanged our harps upon the willows in the 
midst thereof.’ 

It is worthy to be recollected, that some 
of the smallest trees known are willows; 
nay, the smallest tree known, without any 
exception. The herbaceous willow issel- 
dom higher than three inches, sometimes 
not more than two ; and yet is in every 
respect atree. Dr. Clarke says in his 
Travels in Norway, that he found the 
dwarf alpine species of willow, of which 
half a dozen trees, with all their branches, 
leaves, flowers, and roots, might be com- 
pressed within two of the pages of a la 
dy’s pocket-book, without touching each 
other. Some of these specimens, when 
framed and glazed, had the appearance of 
miniature drawings. 

“No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 


Though each its hue peculiar ; paler some, 
And of a wannish grey—the willow such.”’ 
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CHILDREN IN ENGLAND—RICH AND POOR. 


Tue children of the rich man, no carking care they know, 
Like lilies in the sunshine how beautiful they grow ! 


And well may they be beautiful ; in raiment of the best, 


, In velvet, gold, and ermine, their little forms are drest. 
’ 
of With a hat and jaunty feather set lightly on their head, 
_ And golden hair, like angels’ locks, over their shoulders spread. 
re And well they may be beautiful ; they toil not, neither spin, 
re Nor dig, nor delve, nor do they aught their daily bread to win. 
le They eat from gold and silver all luxuries wealth can buy ; 
They sleep on beds of softest down, in chambers rich and high. 
le They dwell in lordly houses, with gardens round about, 
q And servants to attend them if they go in or out. 
y They have music for the hearing, and pictures for the eye, 
|- And exquisite and costly things each sense to gratify. . 
° No wonder they are beautiful ! and if they chance to die, 
y Among dead lords and ladies, in the chancel vault they lie. 
18 With marble tablets on the wall inscribed, that all may know 
‘ The children of the rich man are mouldering below. 
8, 
n The children of the poor man, around the humble doors 
a: They throng of city alleys and solitary moors. 
*h In hot and noisy factories they turn the ceaseless wheel, 
.N And eat with feeble appetite their coarse and joyless meal. 
of They rise up in the morning, ne’er dreaming of delight ; | 


And weary, spent, and heart-sore, they go to bed at night. 


They have no brave apparel, with golden clasp and gem ; 
So their clothes keep out the weather they’re good enough for them. 


Their hands are broad and horny ; they hunger, and are cold ; 
They learn what toil and sorrow mean ere they are five years old. 


—The poor man’s child must step aside if the rich man’s child go by; 
And scarcely aught can add to his little vanity. 


And of what could he be vain ?—his most beautiful array 
Is what the rich man’s children have worn and cast way. 


0 VOL, VIII. suty, 1840. 
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The finely spun, the many-hued, the nem, are not for him, 
He mast clothe himself, with thankfulness, in garments soiled and dim. 


He sees the children of the rich in chariots gay go by, 
And ‘ what a heavenly life is their’s,’ he sayeth with a sigh. 


Then straightway to his work he goeth, for, feeble though he be, 
His daily toil must still be done to help the family. 


Thus live the poor man’s children ; 


and if they chance to die, 


In plain, uncostly coffins, ’mong common graves they lie. 


Nor monument nor head-stone their humble names declare :— 
But thou, O God, wilt not forget the poor man’s children there ! M. H. 





A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FOR CHILDREN. 


WE shall commence in this Number of 

our Magazine a new History of the 
English Kings,written expressly for young 
children in a plain and short method, 
easy to be remembered and proper for 
the first impressions on the youthful mind. 
We shall occasionally intersperse some 
interesting stories, and make the whole 
a complete narrative from the time of the 
conquest to the present day. 

It is a truth acknowledged by all, that 
our earliest ideas are the most last- 
ing. How tenaciously does memory cling 
to the first lessons of an affectionate mo- 
ther, when the lips which uttered them, 
and the heart that dictated, lie cold and 
senseless in the tomb! It is therefore 
cruel to put history into the hands of chil- 
dren, its pages stained with the annals of 
war, rapine, and murder, blackened by 
the recital of crime, the carnal maxins of 
royalty, the deceitful gloss of the world, 
without providing them with an antidote 
against the poison which easily creeps 
into the young mind; if we do not at the 


same time plant such principles as may 
lead the affections of the heart to ‘take 
root upwards,’ and raise the youthful 
thoughts above the things of time and 
sense. 





WILLIAM THE FIRST. 


E was a Frenchman, and was bora 

in Normandy ; he came over 1 
England with a great many Norman sok 
diers, killed Harold, who wished to be 
the king of England, and forced the En 
glish to make him their king ; but they 
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did not like him, for he was cruel and 
unkind to them, took away a great deal 
of their money and lands, and gave it to 
his own friends the Normans. 

He was very fond of hunting, and in 
order to get a place for his deer, he turn- 
ed the people out of their houses, and 
pulled them down for the space of thirty 
miles, in Hampshire county, filled it with 
wild boars and deer, and called it the 
New Forest. 

He caused the Curfew or cover-fire 
bell to be rung every evening at eight 
o'clock ; upon which the people were to 
put out their fire and candles. A regu- 
lation of police existing before in Nor- 
mandy and other parts of Europe. 

He had four children ; Robert, William, 
Henry, and Adela ; but they were not 
taught, like Samuel and Timothy, to love 
the Lord, and they were never happy or 
good. 
One day William and Henry threw a 
can of water over Robert ; it was only in 
play, as he was passing under their win- 
dow, but it was rude, and made Robert 
very angry, when he saw that all his fine 
clothes were made wet ; and sad to tell, 
hedrew his sword in a great passion and 
tried to kill his brothers. Poor fellow ; 
he had never been told ‘ that no murder- 
er hath eternal life ;? and when his fa- 
ther, who heard the noise, came out and 
took the sword from him, he was angry, 
and said his father loved his brothers bet- 
ter than him. He ran away that night, 
and got a great many soldiers, and fought 
against his own father. You know he 
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had never read in the Bible, ‘ Children 
obey your parents in all things, for this 
is well pleasing unto the Lord.’ 

Not long after this King William’ was 
very ill; but he did not seek the Lord in 
his sickness. The king of France laugh- 
ed at his illness, and made a foolish jest 
about him, which offended William great- 
ly, and he said he should soon be well, 
and then he would burn a hundred thou- 
sand houses in France in revenge. 

O, how wicked! The poor people 
could not help it, if their king was rude 
to William. Besides, we ought to love 
our enemies, and pray for them. How 
did he know that God would ever let him 
get well! But he did get better, and he 
went to France, and set the town of 
Mantes on fire ; and while he was push- 
ing his horse on to bid his soldiers spread 
the flames wider, the animal trod on some 
burning ashes, and rearing up, struck the 
king so hard with the saddle, that he 
was carried off in a high fever to Rouen, 
the capital of Normandy. (Ask mother 
to show you these places on a map.) 

When the surgeons told him that he 
was going to die, he cried so loud that 
they could hear him all over the palace ; 
for he was afraid to die because he was 
so wicked. He soon breathed his last, 
and then his attendants stripped the bo- 
dy and took away his clothes. Even his 
children ran away to take his money; 
and when the coffin was brought, it was 
too small, but they would not take the 
trouble to make another, but roughly for- 
ced the body into it, nailed it down, and 














buried it. No one shed a tear for him, 
for no one loved him. 








Short Lessons, intended to be committed 
to memory. 
WILLIAM THE FIRST. 
Character—Cruel, unjust and tyranni- 
cal to his people ; no fear of God before 
his eyes ; his children not brought up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
Right to the throne—A usurper. 
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Death—1087. 

Line—Norman. 

Children.—Robert, William, Henry, 
Adela. 

Remarkable events—W illiam made the 
New Forest i Hampshire to hunt in; 
he ordered his people to put out their 
fires and candles every night at eight o 
clock,when a bell used to toll to tell them 
the time, called the curfew-bell. His 
children were very disobedient to him. 





Great school has been justly called 

‘a little world ;’ and although that 
kept by my friend, Mrs. Haywood, was 
not precisely of that description, as she 
only took twenty young ladies, consider- 
able variety of character and conduct 
might be observed in it. As one posses- 
sing great natural endowments, as well 
as extensive acquirements and uncommon 
experience, and who had for many years 
exercised a beneficial care and maternal 
government over many, her judgment 
could scarcely be disputed, and it was one 
of her maxims, ‘that certain faults were 
best cured by girls themselves.’ Those 
which had their origin either in vanity or 
self-will, are banished very speedily in 
society that neither admit the exercise of 


the first, because they deem it ridiculous, 


nor of the last, because it is encroaching ; 
no young lady likes airs in another, what- 
ever may be her own tendency to similar 


faults. 


GIRLS I HAVE KNOWN. 


BY MRS. HOFLAND. 






Mrs. Haywood was summoned to her 
drawing-room one morning, at the close 
of the midsummer vacation, to receive an 
Irish gentleman, who brought two moth- 
erless daughters, whom he was conscious 
ought to have been placed under female 
governance long before, since it was im- 
possible for him to attend to their educa- 
tion, and form their manners to those of 
gentlewomen, amid a host of servants 
and dependants, never weary of admiring 
them, and apologizing for whatever eccen- 
tricities they might adopt, or follies they 
might commit. He was now awake to 
his error, and anxious to see his darlings 
the same lovely and amiable women he 
remembered their mother; and deter 
mined to consign them, for two whole 
years, to the sole care of one in whom he 
had the fullest confidence. 

‘The education of my children has 
been so desultory,’ said Mr. Berington, 
‘that although they have a smattering of 




























every thing, they know nothing, save 
their religion, which all protestants in 
our country are regularly taught ; and 
my brother, an excellent clergyman, has 
instructed them. I therefore hope they 
will be obed:ent on principle ; but I con- 
fess I have been indulgent to a fault, and 
they are deficient in practice.’ 

Whilst this introduction to their future 
governess was taking place, the two rosy- 
faced, hoydenish-looking girls were gaz- 
ing at the pictures, plants and bird-cages, 
disposed more elegantly than they had 
seen the same ornaments at home, though 
that home was a castle magnificently sit- 
uated, and the eldest was inwardly prom- 
ising herself to arrange every thing in the 
same way some time, provided old Judy 
would not bother her, when another ar- 
rival changed the current of her thoughts. 

This was a lady evidently in ill health, 
and who, being ordered to travel on the 
continent and spend the two following 
winters in Nice, had too good an under- 
standing to interrupt the studies of her 
orphan niece, by making her the compan- 
ion of her wanderings. It was a great 
trial to them both to part, but they had a- 
like determined to endure it with forti- 
tude, for the sake of the other. 

‘T place my niece,’ said Miss Cornwall, 
‘entirely at your disposal, dear madam ; 
she is just thirteen, and I may say, hith- 
erto well instructed, but like all young 
people she has her deficiencies ; you will 
see what they are, and at once allow for 
them and remedy them.’ 

Mr. Berington rose to go, and both his 
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girls, throwing their arms around him, 
cried loudly in an almost Irish howl, that 
‘they could not part with him—they 
could not stay at school ; they would be 
good, indeed they would, but go home 
they must, or they should die.’ 

The tender father thought he had rea- 
soned and provided against this painful 
moment, and was exceedingly moved by 
it, though he did not give way ; but sen- 
sible he could not endure much more, he 
made his escape hastily, thereby answer- 
ing the advice given in Mrs. Haywood’s 
looks. In leaving the room he encoun- 
tered the new come child, who stood pale 
and rigid as marble near the door, scarce- 
ly daring to breathe lest she should ren- 
der her aunt as unhappy as the poor gen- 
tleman was made by the loud sorrow of 
his daughters. 

Although this was really the expres- 
sion of her countenance and the feelings 
of her heart, no transitory glance would 
enable another to read it, for Caroline 
Cornwall was the perfect personification 
of a young elderly lady, as ladies were 
in the days of her great aunt and grand- 
mother, with whom she had lived til 
within the last year, when to her sincere 
sorrow both had died within a month of 
each other, and consigned her to the care 
of her father’s sister, who had been most 
judicious in her system of education hith- 
erto, but could pursue it no further as we 
have already seen. 

This young lady was in g white dress 
and biack ‘Sash ; she was delicately clean, 


and every motion showed an anxiety te 
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remain so, which, although in itself com- 
mendable, being carried to excess gave 
her a formal and somewhat exacting aii 
as if she thought every body ought to 
keep at a distance. Nevertheless she 
kissed her aunt warmly, but had not the 
power to speak ; and she gazed eagerly 
after the carriage, her silent tears flowing 
freely. 

‘My automaton has a heart,’ said Mrs. 
Haywood to herself, ‘so we shall make 
something of her by and by.’ 

When Miss Berington and her sister 
Emma had cried till they could cry no 
longer, they naturally looked up for com- 
fort to the lady who was henceforth to be 
its medium, and encountering the pale 
face and stiff form of the new comer, 
were nearly going off in a fit of laughter 
as audible as their grief had been ; but 
Mrs. Haywood prevented that which she 
must have censured, by introducing them 
to their future companions, a mode of di- 
verting sorrow in young bosoms gener- 
ally efficient. 

The two Irish girls were soon chatting 
with the hilarity which belonged to their 
age, and somewhat more of the brogue 
than was allowable in their station. They 
had sparkling eyes, good-humored, open 
countenances, with an afch expression 
that aided the drollery of their accentua- 
tion ; and it was soon apparent that they 
would be favorites with every body, save 
perhaps the masters, who were anxious 
to make them steady, and really improve 
them. 


" But, alas for poor Caroline ! it might 


¢ 
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be said that neither tongue nor eye bade 
her welcome, for all were impressed with 
the idea that she was stately and affected, 
which, of all other faults, is the least fop. 
givable. ‘What an old-maidish miss? 
said one. ‘ What a mighty fine lady? 
cried another. ‘I wonder how long it jg 
since she stepped out of her frame ?’ cried 
a slatternly girl, who had been paying 
forfeit for leaving her things about. ‘ Bel. 
zoni must have brought her,’ observed q 
reading young lady, ‘in a mummy case, 
How very fine a specimen she is! Isis 
herself could not be whiter, or have eye. 
brows more delicately elongated.’ 

The announcement of dinner checked 
further remark, and the new arrivals were 
placed side by side, at the bottom ofa 
long table. It was nothing new to the 
Beringtons to form part of a numerous 
company, for their father’s hospitable 
board was surrounded daily, and covered 
profusely ; but poor Caroline, accustom- 
ed to small portions of white soup, a sin- 
gle chicken, or a delicate cutlet, provid: 
ed for the aged or the weak, was abso 
lutely overcome by the smell and sight 
of so much food, more especially when 
her neighbors began to eat with eager 
avidity, disposing in a few minutes of a 
slice of beef that would have made her 
aunt’s provision for a weelk. 

Turning paler than ever, and fearing 
she should faint, she entreated the teach- 
er’s leave to withdraw, but Mrs. Haywood 
who saw at a glance the poor child’s dis 
tress, told"her to come near to her, direc 
ted a little table to be placed by the win 
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dow, and forwarded to her only a small 
portion of pudding, observing, ‘ that the 
faintness she felt was very common to 

rsons not used to so large a party ; a- 
nother day she would bear it better.’ 

This kindness, whilst it penetrated the 
heart of poor Caroline (who, in this re- 
spect at least, was totally unaffected), 
checked the simpering and tittering in 
which some youthful spirits were likely 
to overflow ; but, when the dinner was 
over and the school-room re-entered, 
many whispers and conjectures were 
afloat. ‘ 1 wonder how long she will be 
indulged in this way ! ‘ Did you see 
her drink, pursing up her mouth, and 
sipping like a bird ?” ‘ It was the new 
girls’ eating so voraciously that overcame 
her,’ said one, with a pitiful air; alas! 
one only. 

‘If I thought so,’ said Emma Bering- 
ton, ‘I would eat as much again, and 
make as much noise again, on purpose to 
plague Miss Nimminy Pimminy.’ 

‘Surely not!’ said her sister, ‘ for that 
would be wicked.’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ said a teacher, ‘ for 
neither vulgarity, nor ill-nature, are per- 
mitted here.’ 

Emma was a little cowed, but still 
mischief lurked in her mind towards the 
new Miss, though she was in fact a good- 
natured, kind-hearted girl, whose faults 
were all on the surface, and who thought 
ita fair thing to raise a laugh at such an 
oddity as Caroline. This oddity soon 
became as great a favorite with teachers 
and masters, as a good scholar, who does 
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her best and is thankful for instruction, 
must always become ; and mortifying 
comparisons frequently took place be- 
tween her and Emma, as they happened 
to be both of an age, which did not tend 
to lessen the waggery of the latter; in- 
deed, though both were unconscious of 
it, the eye of Mrs. Haywood was contin- 
ually upon them, in order to save the 
neat, orderly, and regular Caroline, from 
having her tlothes, books, work, and pen- 
cils spoiled, or deranged, by Emma, and 
also. prevent the giddy girl incurring 
punishment, which would have tended to 
increase her desire of teasing. Ina 
short time, the wild Irish girls became 
almost unconsciously quiet and steady, 
yet happy to resign liberty and gain 
improvement ; and they were much be- 
loved by all their companions, notwith- 
standing little fracas occasioned by care- 
less habits and romping manners might 
take place ; and the accounts transmitted 
to their anxious father were generally 
very satisfactory. 

Caroline, on the contrary, though 
praised by all whose praise was most 
valuable, remained unattaching and un- 
attached, so far as her schoolfellows were 
concerned. Not one could say she had 
ever done an unkind thing, or spoken a 
hasty word ; she was’ always ready to 
help any one, but it is certain none sought 
help at her hands ; and though it was 
allowed she gave freely when charity was 
required, yet the scrutinizing and calum- 
nious maintained, ‘ that she gave from,a 
sense of duty, not of pity ; she was al- 
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ways good, because she did not know how 
to be naughty; her grandmother. had 
drilled her into a machine, and fixed her 
on a railroad, where she would run all 
the days of her life.’ 

It was yet acknowledged, by her se- 
verest satirists, that, all-quiet and soulless 
as she was, a letter from her aunt could 
make her tremble with fear or delight, 
and that she pursued geography less from 
her love of learning than hér desire to 
trace the steps of that dear relative ; they 
also granted that she loved their gover- 
ness— But then who could help doing 
that ?” 

Thus poor Caroline continued ‘ alone 
in her glory,’ the best girl, but the least 
loved in the school. She felt that she 
was isolated, and this increased the evil, 
as it added timidity to her already distant 
and reserved manners; and the con- 
sciousness that she had not merited dis- 
like, rendered her coldly indignant to- 
wards those who inflicted it, as being 
cruel and unjust. 

One evening in the autumn, as Caro- 
line was getting her accustomed task in 
the garden, she heard some person sob in 
a little alcove, which, being extremely 
retired, was a favorite seat with herself. 
Going softly to the place, from pure com- 
passion, who should she find but the gay 
Emma Berington, adown whose laugh- 
ing face she never expected to see a tear 
caused by a book ; but it was evident a 
French grammar occasioned it now. 

.Seating herself close by her, and put- 
ting her arm round her waist, she said, in 


a tone of gentle tenderness, ‘ What cay 
be the matter with you, dear Emma ? 

‘ Matter! why I am plagued to death 
with these nasty reflective French verbs, 
about which Ma’amselle is so cross, say: 
ing ‘I ought to be mistress of them be. 
fore now.’ I hate French verbs, and 
French women ; and I can’t learn, and] 
won't learn.’ 

‘Hush, hush, my dear girl: if you will 
be patient, it will soon be done: they 
were a great trouble to-me ; but my aunt 
explained them, as I will explain them 
to you.’ 

Taking up the grammar, she went on 
to tell her, in plainer English than 
Ma’amselle could manage, in what the 
peculiarity consisted ; and Emma, who 
was sharp enough when she gave her 
mind to her object, soon began to wonder 
that she had been so stupid in the first 
instance, and so angry in the second; 
and throwing her arms around Caroline's 
neck, she gave her a hearty kiss, and ex- 
claimed, with all her native energy— 
‘ Well, if you an’t a really good-hearted 
girl, there is never a one between here 
and Dublin, to teach me so patiently,who 
have been gibing you, and plaguing you 
the day through: and how clever you 
are in every thing—quite a woman in 
your understanding! I cannot think what 
you came to school for 7?” 

‘My aunt said she wanted to make a 
child of me, because I had lived with el- 
derly ladies, till I was like one myself.’ 

‘ And my papa sent me to be made@ 
lady, because I had grown quite a tomboy, 














among hunting cousins and doating nur- 
ges. I know [ am a poor ignorant girl ; 
but if you would teach me, I should soon 


learn, because you speak slow, and have 


pity on my pets and passions.’ 

‘T will teach you every thing I know 
in the world,’ said Caroline, with great 
emotion, ‘ if you will love me, and your 
sister will tell about Imsh ‘ cushla ma 
erees,’ without stopping when I come near 
her. O yes! I will show you how to 
weave purses on a frame, and bead-work, 
and every thing I have been taught ; 
and surely,’ said the poor orphan, inter- 
rupting herself, ‘ surely, we ought to be 
friends, for we are both motherless ; and 
[should be pitied most, because I am 
fatherless also.’ 

Emma answered by embraces and tears. 

The compact, thus made in the awa- 
kened feelings of the hour, did not there- 
fore pass away with the excitement. Ev- 
ery body wondered what could have come 
toEmma Berington, to be so fond of 
stiff Miss Cornwall; and many a battle 
of the tongue did the Irish girl fight for 
her new friend and her own rights, ‘ to 
love who she pleased, and associate with 
who she would.’ As nobody could bring 
themselves to forego her naivefé, exhila- 
rating anecdotes, and genuine kindness, 
Caroline also became a social party, whom 
all soon courted for her knowledge, and 
loved for the goodness shown in its com- 
munication ; and by degrees the fettered 
tongue spoke freely, the constrained and 
careful carriate became easy, and the 
stainless frock, sometimes, in the gaiety 
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of the evening game, got a little rumple, 
without rendering the wearer’s face an ell 
long. The music master said ; she now 
added expression to accuracy’ ; and the 
dancing professor declared that ‘ she had 
a soul in her movements.’ 

One morning Mrs Haywood came down 
to bréakfast just as Caroline and Emma 
entered together ; and the former was so 
animated, so blooming, that for the first 
time it struck her governess that she was 
really beautiful ; for, although her fea- 
tures were singularly fine, they had nev- 
er been seen to advantage before. 

‘ I think, Caroline,’ said she, ‘ you use 
more exercise than you were wont to do? 

‘OQ yes, ma’am! I am become a cap- 
ital skipper: nobody laughs at me now, 
for Emma has tanght me the right meth- 
od; and it makes me so well and so 
hungry , 

‘ That you mean to make bread and 
butter scarce ? So much the better. Your 
excellent aunt will rejoice to have a hun- 
gry girl to feed in preference to a minc- 
ing baby. [trust you return Emma's 
valuable instructions in kind ? 

‘O yes, ma’am ! | am ready to be ex- 
amined : [ shall be proud to be examin- 
ed by you—your own self ; that I shall,’ 
cried Emma. 

And well did the gay girl bear her tri- 
al, and with modesty and deep feeling 
did she listen and register, in her very 
‘heart of hearts’ the advice which follow- 
ed, tending to show that false judgment 
is alike a folly and a sin, and that pecu- 
liarities of manner, even when faulty, do 











not imply the errors we should avoid, or 
implicate seriously those whom they dis- 
figure, since Caroline was, at this very 
time, the head of the school, not only for 
talents but manners ; and happy was the 
girl distinguished by her courtesy. 

It is not the less true, that in a school 
only could she have obtained the ease and 
courtesy, the quiet dignity and tempered 
grace she now possessed. Under the 
very best domestic management (and none 
could be better than that of her aunt, who 
was not only a good but elegant woman) 
she would have retained a thousand tre- 
mors and disgusts, physical weaknesses 
and mental terrors, inseparable to her 
former situation, which had necessarily 
been passed with good and sensible, but 
aged and infirm women, naturally attach- 
ed to the habits of their early life, and in- 
evitably bending beneath the infirmities 
of their present period. 

Under existing circumstances, the con- 
stant and kindly intercourse of the most 
opposite characters became alike benefi- 
cial to both, so that when Mr. Berington, 
at the end of two years, appeared in or- 
der to receive his daughters and judge of 
their improvement, Mrs. Haywood was 
enabled to present to him two elegant 
amiable girls, capable of sharing his sol- 
itude or of entertaining his friends, deep- 
ly sensible of all they owed to their good 
governess, and of course to the good fa- 
ther who had placed them under her mild 
control, and yet both glad to return to the 
country they loved, and the warmhearted 
people they desired to benefit. Emma 
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however could not forbear to advert to the 
pain of parting with ‘ her best friend dear 
Caroline,’ whom she pointed out to her 
father as they walked in the garden, she 
being in conversation with the teacher in 
the same path. 

After looking earnestly towards her, 
Mr. Berington, turning to Mrs. Haywood, 
said in a low voice, ‘Can it be possible 
that I see in that tall blooming girl the 
sickly,statue-like, fine-lady miss, who was 
brought here by her aunt, at the same 
time I brought my daughters ?’ 

‘It is, sir, and most happily is she 
changed, though perhaps it would bea 
difficult thing to say wherein we have 
improved her beyond externals ; for a bet- 
ter child or a more advanced pupil never 
entered my establishment ; I believe she 
is in fact more indebted to your daughter 
Emma for her health, sprightliness, and 
what may be called youthful feelings and 
habits, than any other person.’ 

‘O, dear madam, she owes me noth- 
ing, but I owe her every thing ; she 
taught me to love knowledge instead of 
play, and to take a delight in drawing, 
which I used to hate, and to behave pret- 
tily on every occasion, instead of screw 
ing myself up for a bit of good behavior 
at times ; my sister well knows what Ca 
roline has been to me.’ 

‘Indeed I do,’ said Miss Berington; 
‘but has she not helped me also, and im 
deed every body, since we understood 
her? There never was such a girl as Ca 
roline.’ ' 

‘It is all very right that you should 
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think and feel as you do, since she cer- 
tainly took much more pains with you, 
than you could possibly take with her ; 
nevertheless, the good conferred has per- 
haps been equivalent to that received, for 
without it her health would have been 
delicate, her temper soured, her manners 
a tissue of affectation, forbidding to some 
and ridiculous to others. With many 
great virtues, she would have yet had ‘no 
attractions, and of course been unable to 
benefit others by her example ; and from 
being sensible that no one loved her, she 
would have been induced to love no one ; 
thus you see her benevolence would have 
been repressed, at that period of life when 
it flows most freely in the heart ; and 
perhaps misanthropy might have incrust- 
ed, and avarice tainted in time the mind 
of one, who under different circumstances 
will I doubt not become like a fountain 
in the desert to her fellow-creatures ; for 
Caroline will be extremely wealthy. 

Mrs. Haywood’s observations were sud- 
denly closed by the arrival of Miss Corn- 
wall, who came all the way from Nice to 
receive: the dear girl who constituted her 
hope, fear and solicitude for the future. 
As soon as ever she saw her, her joy be- 
came full, for the lively warm affection of 
her manners, unsuppressed by false no- 
tions of refinement, yet not touched by 
rudeness, assured her that the expecta- 
tions she had formed were realized—that 
living amongst girls she had by a happy 
contagion, in the first place become a girl, 
with the simple and ardent feelings, the 
pliable mind, and natural hilarity, which 
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enlivens the spring-time of existence, and 
was now advancing to womanhood with 
the sound understanding, enlarged infor- 
mation, and generous affections, so desir- 
able in every girl. 

Of course in conversation development 
of opinions and recital of circumstances 
took place, and the means of perpetuating 
intercourse with these young friends was 
contrived by the happy father and delight- 
ed aunt, who each for the present depart- 
ed with their respective prizes, deeply 
embued with gratitude to Mrs. Haywood, 
and a belief that those faults in children 
whichshome education would find it diffi- 
cult or impossible to eradicate, are remov- 
ed, without pain either to the teacher or 
the taught, by the collision which must 
take place in all mixed societies—that a 
haughty carriage will be humbled, an af- 
fected manner ridiculed, idleness reclaim- 
ed, and stupidity enlivened, most certain- 
ly amongst a large society. 

Before dismissing the subject, I may be 
allowed to remark, that emulation, as ex- 
cited in a school, is found beneficial to a 
great degree, but is a stimulus no good 
woman would ever venture to practise in 
a private family ; for sister must not vie 
with sister, lest a spirit contrary to all 
christian feeling and family happiness 
should be awakened. To excel the ma- 
ny is a noble attempt, and does not lead 
to any individual rivalry ; but td get be- 
fore one or two, gives a desire to lower 
them, as well as to raise ourselyes ; and 
there is certainly no acquisition in know- 
ledge, which a sensible and pious parent 
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would desire to purchase for her child at 
the expense of her temper and disposi- 
tion. Justly did the apostle deprecate 
‘strivings and emulations’ among his 
followers ; and this mode of rousing the 
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energies and stimulating the application 
of the young, can only be adopted safely, 
where a discriminating judgment direct 
it in a large and well-conducted society 


of young people. 





THE MOSQUITO. 


OUNG people are tolerably well ac- 

quainted with the sting of a mosquito, 
as a matter of mirth, while traversing 
the marshy suburbs of our cities and vil- 
lages. But they may not know that, like 
the frog, tortoise, and toad, the early life 
of a mosquito is spent wholly in the wa- 
ter. The season for these pigmy tormen- 
tors has nearly arrived; and, as a 
subject of natural history and of wonder, 
deserves a moment’s attention. 

The manner in which this little insect 
lays its eggs is particularly curious. The 
wonders of nature with regard to other 
insects, too small for human view without 
the aid of the microscope, are equally in- 
genious ;_ but the female mosquito, after 
having laid the proper number of eggs on 
the surface of water, proceeds to surround 
them with an adhesive matter which pre- 
vents them from sinking ; yet at the same 


time fastens them with a thread or weight 
to the bottom of the pond to prevent their 
floating away at the mercy of every wind, 
from a place, the warmth of which is ne- 
cessary for their production, to any other 
where the water may be too cold, or the 
animal’s enemies too numerous; thus the 
insects, in their egg state, resemble a 
buoy which is fixed to an anchor. As 
they come to maturity and become more 
an object of food for birds, &c. they sink 
deeper for security or on account of their 
own weight, till, by the time they reach 
the bottom, they become the wriggling 
little active worm, observed in all stagnant 
waters of little depth during summer, and 
even in rain-water hogsheads. These 
worms, or diminutive mosquito polywogs, 
hang with their heads downwards, whilst 
their hinder parts reach the surface of the 
water in order to breathe ; if disturbed, 
they scamper to the bottom of the pool, 
for which operation they are provided 
with small fins, and in this state of exist 
ence their organs of breathing are in the 
posterior part of the body. 

After remaining about twenty days 48 
worms or larve, they are transformed into 
the chrysalis or cocoon state, enveloped 
ina transparent robe, in which all the 








limbs of the perfect insect are distin- 
guishable. 

Three or four days pass in this sort of 
mummy transformation, the young mos- 
quito wrapt in his gossamer robe, and he 
then prepares to become a finished mos- 
quito by ascending to the top of the wa- 
ter. No sooner does the chrysalis reach 
the surface, than the insect with its head 
bursts the shell, which then serves it for 
a boat, of which its wings are the sails. 
If, in this critical moment of mosquito ex- 
istence, a breeze should roughly disturb 
the water, it proves a dreadful hurricane 
to these pigmy sailors ; for it oversets or 
swamps the tiny boat; and the insect, 
not yet wholly disengaged from his 
swaddling clothes, suffers fatal shipwreck, 
ata time when he can no longer re- 
new his youth and safety as a worm, nor 
resume his late chrysalis character, but 
must ‘ bide the pelting of the pitiless storm.’ 
If, on the contrary, the weather is calm, 
the mosquito makes a more prosperous 
voyage, kicks out one leg and then an- 
other, plumes his gauze-like wings pla- 
eed horizontally over each other, stretch- 
eshis formidable proboscis (which con- 
sists of a membranous round tube termi- 
fated by two lips forming a little button, 
anda sucker formed of five scaly fila- 
ments, producing the effect of a needle,) 
ind, having time to dry his wings before 
leaving the boat, he is enabled to mount 
into his new element the air. Contemptible 
a he is in size, he soon becomes a formi- 
dable, inveterate, and persevering tor- 
Mentor of the lords of creation. A very 
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cormorant for blood, he attacks man and 
beast, and, for lack of animals, subsists 
on the juice of plants. It is said that it 
is only the female mosquito which stings, 
The buzzing noise made by them in 
the night is almost as annoying as 
their bite. 

In Lapland a species of these little in- 
sects are so troublesome to the inhabi- 
tants and their flocks of rein-deer, that 
they quit their farms in the mountains 
and emigrate hundreds of miles to the 
seashore during the summer months, leav- 
ing the mosquitoes in quiet possession of 
their houses and homes, goods and chat- 
tels,through the whole inland country. In 
other warm humid countries they are 
also very noxious. The following extract 
from Captain Hall’s travels shows the 
mode of 


* GOING TO BED IN INDIA. 


‘ The process of getting into bed in 
India is one requiring great. dexterity, 
and not a little scientific engineering. As 
the curtains are carefully tucked in close 
under the mattress all round, you must 
decide at what part of the bed you choose 
to make your entry. Having surveyed 
the ground, and clearly made up your 
mind on this point, you take in your right 
hand a kind of brush, or switch, general- 
ly made of a horse’s tail ; or, if you be 
tolerably expert, a towel may answer the 
purpose. With your left hand you then 
seize that part of the skirt of the curtain 
which is thrust under the bedding at the 


place you intend to enter, and by the 
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light of the cocoa-nut oil lamp (which 
burns on the floor of every bed-room in 
Hindostan), you first drive away the 
mosquitoes from your immediate neigh- 
borhood, by whisking round your horse- 
tail. You next promptly form an open- 


WELSH PRIDE. 


ing, not a hair’s breadth larger than your 
own person, into which you leap, like 
harlequin through a hoop ; with all the 
speed of intense fear, you close up the 
gap through which you have shot your. 
self into your sleeping quarters.’ 





WELSH 
R. Proger of Werndee, riding in the 


evening from Monmouth, with a 
friend who was on a visit to him, heavy 
rain came on, and they turned their horses 
a little out of the road towards Perthyer. 
‘My cousin Powell,’ said Mr. Proger, 
‘will I am sure be ready to give us a 
night’s lodging.’ 

At Perthyer all was still; the family 
were abed. Mr. Proger shouted aloud 
under his cousin Powell’s chamber-win- 
dow. Mr. Powell soon heard him, and 
putting his head out, inquired, ‘In the 
name of wonder what means all this 
noise ? Who is there ? 

‘It is only your cousin Proger of 
Werndee, who is come to your hospitable 
door for shelter from the inclemency of 
the weather ; and hopes you will be so 
kind as to give him and a friend of his a 
night's lodging.’ 

‘What, is it you, cousin Proger ? You 
and your friend shall be instantly admit- 
ted ; but upon one condition, namely, that 
you will admit now, and never hereaf- 
ter dispute, that I am the head of your 
family.’ 

‘What was that you said ? replied 
Mr. Proger. © 


PRIDE. 


‘Why, I say, that if you expect to pass 
the night in my house, you must admit 
that am the head of your family.’ 

‘No, sir, I never will admit that; 
were it to rain swords and daggers I would 
ride through them this night to Werndee, 
sooner than let down the consequence of 
my family by submitting to such an ig. 
nominious condition. Come up, Balt, 
come up!’ 

‘Stop a moment, cousin Proger ; have 
you not often admitted that the first earl 
of Pembroke, of the name of Herbert, was 
a younger son of Perthyer ; and will you 
set yourself up above earls of Pembroke? 

‘True it is I must give place to the 
earl of Pembroke, because he is a peer 
of the realm ; but still, though a peer, 
he is of the youngest branch of my fam 
ily, being descended from the fourth son 
of Werndee, who was your ancestor, and 
settled at Perthyer, whereas I am descet 
ded from the eldest son. Indeed my 
cousin Jones of Lanarth is of a branch of 
the family elder than yuu are ; and ye 
he never disputes my being the head of 
the family.’ 

‘Well, cousin Proger, I have nothing 
more to say ; good night to you.’ 











‘Stop a moment, Mr. Powell,’ cried 


the stranger, ‘ you see how it pours; do 
let me in at least ; I will not dispute with 
you about our families.’ 


‘Pray, sir, what is your name, and 


where do you come from ? 
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‘My name is Smith; Icome from Bath.’ 
‘A Saxon of course ; it would indeed 


be very cyrious, sir, were I to dispute 
with a Saxon about family. No, sir, you 
must suffer for the obstinacy of your 
friend, so, good night to you both.’ 
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USEFUL TABLES TO COMMIT TO MEMORY. 


AVOIRDUPOIS OR WHOLESALE 
WEICHT. 

16 drams makel ounce. oz. 

16 ounces .... 1 pound. |b. 


28 pounds .... 1 quarter of a gross 
hundred. 


4 quarters .... 1 grosshundred, cwt. 
20 cwt. » eee 1 ton. 


When mother sends for any thing, 
I must not play nor stop ; 

So now I'll tell how things are sold, 
At every grocer’s shop. 


First, sixteen drams will make an ounce 
Of cocoa or coffee ; 

And sixteen ounces make a pound 
Of sugar, or of tea. 


Twenty-eight pounds one quarter make 
Of soap to wash with ease ; 

And quarters four, one hundred weight 
Of butter, or of cheese. 


And twenty hundred make a ton, 
According to this rule, 

Of any thing with waste or dross ; 
And this we’re taught at school. 


TROY OR GOLD WEIGHT. 


24 grains make 1 pennyweight—dwt. 
20 dwts. make 1 ounce—oz. 
12 ounces make 1 pound—Jb. 


Fine gold is dug out of the ground ; 
But in some rivers it is found ; 

The mine is deep and dark below ; 
The men are miners called, we know. 


Gold is a yellow, heavy metal, 

But ‘tis neither hard nor brittle, 

For when ’tis hammer’d it will spread 
Out something like a piece of lead. 


The gold-beater will take, we're told, 
An ounce of pure and solid gold, 
This he can hammer out as wide , 
As this great room and yard beside. 


The wire-drawer too, we’re told, 
Will take a little piece of gold, 
Which he will draw out to a thread, 
Fine as the hair upon your head. 


The coiner too, with gold doth make 
Eagles, which we give and take. 

The jeweller also, we are told, 

Makes rings and chains and seals of gold. 


When scales are true, and beams are straight, 
Twenty-four grains make one pennywe'ght ; 
Twenty pennyweights one ounce we see, 
Twelve ounces just one pound will be. 


re 
Ovr present Number contains some very interesting tales in verse by Mary Howrrt, 
and stories by Mrs. Hors.anp, by the authoress of ‘Always Happy,’ and other good writers. 
We have received further contributions, whose insertion will add much interest to our future 


numbers and we have no doubt will be acceptable to our young friends. 
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The flock of green birds. 


iz Furnished for this work by LowreLt Mason, Professor in the Boston Acodomy # Music. 
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1. {A flock of lit-tle greenbirds flew A-long in sweet warm weather; 
In sunshine they, ll bright of hue, Came fluttering down to - geth - er; 
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And on a tree -top light-ed, And kept as firm - ly 
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seat - ed, As if up - on that tree they grew. 
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There perched they sat all full in view ; When midnight on her cloud-throne sate, 
On bending branches swinging ; They’d tremble, and would hide them; 
To one another kind and true ; ; In rain and dew they would get wet, 
They filled the air with singing ; But speedily they dried them. 
le And oh! they sang so sweetly, The drops ran down together 
‘) In their own way so neatly, On their green coat of feather ; 
ie. Of sunshine, and of skies so blue. But all the greener they for that. the 
j 
: 4 5 
j Then came by day the blaze of Sun; Then stepped a strong man to the tree, ma 
ie Their plumes were scorched and wrinkled ; And mightily did shake it ; be 
i! And every night the frost begun, From top to lowest branch did he, | 
i And their green dress besprinkled. Quiver and tremble make it. Wal 
i Poor birds, the cold night chilled them, The dun birds feebly twittered, 
y And froze thei ir songs and stifled them ; : As from the tree they fluttered ; 
: Their green dress wasa ‘motley dun. But where they went no one could sec. 
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